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THE MONTHs 


WE CORDIALLY agree with Congressman John E. 
Russell’s view in regard to the government control 
of the telegraph lines. As a civil service reformer, 
he sees that the doubling of the number of offices 
at the present time would multiply the evils of the 
spoils system beyond cure. Upon this point there 
is a gratifying unanimity of opinion expressed by 
leading members of both parties. 


Prior TO 1887 the Annual Report of the United 
States Civil Service Commissioners appeared early 
in the spring, the period covered being one year, 
ending with the 16th of January. Last year it. was 
deferred from time to time, owing, as was said at 
first, to a press of work; and, finally, the commis- 
sioners thought it expedient to change their official 





year, so that it should correspond with that observed 
by the other departments. But, though Congress 
has met, and the usual reports are in, we have not 
yet heard from these commissioners. The operation 
of the law during a period of two years now remains 
to be noted in an official survey of the field. 


Tue Hovss Civil Service Committee has now at its 
command no lack of material for amendments to the 
general law. Among the more audacious of the nu- 
merous bills that are being put forward at Washing- 
ton on this subject is one which aims at the total aboli- 
tion of the Act. Some, with not so much assurance, 
would only make it inoperative by repealing its vital 
clauses. But, happily, the great mass of the bills are 
for extending the provisions of the Act or increasing 
its efficiency. Mr. Lodge wisely seeks to extend it 
to the railway mail service. Other measures aim to 
remove the age limitations; and still others, to make 
the tenure under the present law firmer by placing 
restrictions on the absolute power of removal and 
allowing employees in the civil service to inspect 
charges preferred against them. It is not probable, 
however, that anything will be done either to enlarge 
or narrow the general Act. The well-known hostility 
of the committee to the reform intrusted to their 
charge will keep them from giving where they desire 
to take away, and they will hardly dare to take away 
where public sentiment strongly admonishes them to 
give. How long this condition of affairs may last we 
know not; but, for the present, the general Act re- 
mains immovable, like the ball in the fountain, from 
the equal pressure of opposing forces. 


THE CAusE of civil service reform is much indebted 
to Mr. Henry Cabot Lodge for his short but compre- 
hensive bill, introduced by him on the 4th of Jan- 
uary [House Bill No. 1536], to extend the provisions 
of the federal Civil Service Law. It is entitled “A 
bill to extend the operation of Chapter Twenty-seven, 
United States Statutes at Large, entitled ‘An Act to 
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regulate and improve the Civil Service of the United 
States’”; and the whole bill consists of but ten 
lines :— 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America, in Congress assem- 
bled, that the provisions of Chapter Twenty-seven, United 
States Statutes at Large, entitled “An Act to regulate 
and improve the Civil Service of the United States,” be 
extended so as to include appointments in the railway mail 
service, in the mechanical departments connected with the 
several navy-yards, and in all customs districts and post- 
offices where the whole number of clerks and persons em- 
ployed shall be altogether as many as twenty. 


The provision as to post-offices is merely extend- 
ing an admitted principle somewhat farther in the 
same direction taken by the original Act. The rail- 
way mail service is a new field. The sooner this 
branch is put beyond the reach of the hand of the 
politician, the sooner will come some cessation in the 
complaints —some only too well founded — of letters 
lost or sent astray, or received only after many days. 
The business public is particularly sensitive to any 
interference with its mail, and resents a delay as it 
would acrime. The reform proposed is in this re- 


spect so peculiarly practical that the most hardened 
spoilsman should think twice before taking up the 
cudgels actively against it. 







THE OUTLOOK IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


WHEN THE Civil Service Act was passed in this 
State, it was supposed by many politicians to be so 
impracticable that they thought it could never be 
carried out to any effect. But, thanks to an able and 
devoted commission, the law has done all that its 
best friends hoped; and chief among its good effects 
is that it has cut off the patronage of those same 
practical politicians as well as benefited the public 
service. 

It is only natural that that class of the practical 
politicians whose chief claim to public attention was 
their power to manipulate this patronage, and who see 
their chief means of influence thus destroyed, have 
begun to make attacks on the law. Last year, under 
the guise of gratitude to the veterans, they passed 
the soldiers’ exemption law. That has, perhaps, not 
weakened the reform as much as it was supposed. 
Up to the first of this year, only fourteen veterans 
were appointed without examination; and of these 
eight were for positions in which the salary was so 
low that no persons on the “eligible lists” would 
take them, so that, practically, only six exceptions 
have been so far made to the appointment by open 
competition. 

This year, however, two undisguised attacks have 
been begun: one a measure to exempt laborers from 





the operation of the law; and the other to allow the 
appointing officers to choose from among all who have 
passed the examinations, instead of being limited to 
the highest three. As the whole object of the reform 
was to eliminate patronage by confining the appoint- 
ments to a few selected by means of impartial com- 
petition, it becomes clear that opening the whole lists 
will no longer confine the appointing officer to a few, 
but will give them a wide range of choice, in which 
favoritism and political influence will have full swing. 
Should such a law pass, with no restrictions, we 
might as well abandon the rest of the machinery of 
examinations, which would then be no more useful 
than a sewing-machine with the needle detached. 
We would have a good many parts left, which might 
go on moving among themselves; but the work for 
which the machine was invented could be no longer 
done. 

There is a feeling prevalent among reformers that 
the Civil Service Law is an established part of our 
policy, and that it needs protection no more than the 
Bill of Rights or the Habeas Corpus Act; but, as we 
pointed out above, attacks are being now made, and, 
unless a strong remonstrance is aroused, we may 
learn, to our cost, that the price of freedom from the 
spoils system is eternal vigilance. 








REPORT OF THE MASSACHUSETTS COM- 
MISSION. 


THOSE WHO seek to know more about the practical 
operation of the merit system of appointment as em- 
bodied in the general civil service laws should read 
the Fourth Annual Report of the Massachusetts Civil 
Service Commission, lately published. To the report 
is appended an appendix, which contains a vast deal 
of useful information. The printed document may 
be obtained, on payment of postage, by addressing 
the Secretary of the Commission, Mr. Warren E. 
Dudley, 5 Pemberton Square, Boston. 

The report, as presented elsewhere in this number 
of the Recorp, is considerably abridged, except in 
that portion which contains the commissioners’ views 
about methods of certification. We would invite 
special attention to this section of the report, as giv- 
ing an able discussion of the principles involved in a 
“pass” examination, which seems to be the best 
offensive weapon that the enemies of reform can lay 
their hands on. The commissioners make the point 
which, in our opinion, is too frequently lost sight of, 
even by those who favor the competitive system, 
that its prime object is no more the selection of the 
fittest persons for office than the exclusion of political 
favor and influence in the making of appointments. 
In other words, the grand object is to introduce the 
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democratic principle which gives every man a fair 
and equal chance, regardless of his political backing, 
and knows no favor or influence except as found in 
superior ability and fitness. 

In regard to the limitations placed on veterans 
under the exemption law of 1887, as construed by 
the Supreme Court, it is shown that the only restric- 
tion upon the right to appoint veterans now existing 
under our civil service regulations is that the veteran 
shall sign an application, and furnish proof that he is 
an honorably discharged veteran and a person of 
good character. “It is difficult,” say the commis- 
sioners, “‘to see how any veteran can object to this 
requirement, which costs him but little effort and is 
a protection to him. Without it, persons not in fact 
veterans might be appointed to office under a pre- 
tence that they were such, and the exclusive right of 
the soldier be prejudiced.” It is perhaps not gener- 
ally known how slight a restriction is placed upon 
the appointment of honorably discharged soldiers 
and sailors by this opinion of the court, for the ill- 
considered criticisms indulged in by some of those 
who championed the exemption bill have been very 
misleading. And it is not to be forgotten that the 
preference given to soldiers by the original Civil Ser- 
vice Act is unchanged by the late law. Under the 
former Act, as construed by the Attorney-General, 


the preference clause gives the veteran absolute right 
of appointment over all civilians of equal or lower 
standing. As appointing officers in some places 
have not followed the Attorney-General’s opinion, it 
is to be hoped that the point may soon be decided 


authoritatively by the Supreme Court. Should the 
court adopt the Attorney-General’s view, as it seems 
to us that it must, there would be such general com- 
pliance with this provision of the law that the irrita- 
tion heretofore felt by many veterans would be re- 
moved. 


THE MACHINE IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


In THE fight between Congressmen Scott and Ran- 
dall for control of the Democratic State Committee 
of Pennsylvania, the Federal office-holders were 
arrayed in full force. On the 18th ult. the contest 
ended in the defeat of Randall’s man, Sanders, and 
the election of Kisner, to whose support Scott seems 
to have brought a large body of the office-holders. 
This he accomplished by threats of removal and by 
invoking curses upon them in the name of the Ad- 
ministration. And those outside the government 
fold were drawn to his standards by liberal promises 
of post-offices and other positions. It is not easy, at 
this distance, to feel sure that one understands the 
situation fully, so as to criticise with entire freedom 
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and confidence. According to some Republican ac- 
counts, the war was waged in pursuance of a scheme 
formulated by the President himself, to convert the 
Federal officials into an organized body for the sup- 
port of his tariff policy, and the destruction of Ran- 
dall’s influence at Washington. There is, we pre- 
sume, quite as much truth in the opposite extreme, 
at which the matter is made to appear as a mere per- 
sonal quarrel between two rival political bosses, each 
contending for supreme control. Just where on the 
middle ground the truth really rests we do not know. 
We may well believe that the pretended desires and 
purposes of “the Administration,” which clearly were 
worked by Mr. Scott for all they were worth, had no 
other definite origin than his own mind; but, on the 
other hand, we cannot escape the conclusion that 
such doings, though they meet the President’s disap- 
proval, will never be disturbed by his active interfer- 
ence. A United States marshal, the postmaster of 
Harrisburg, two or three revenue collectors,a pension 
agent, deputy collectors, and many postmasters were 
among those assembled to take part in the fray. 
The Federal government in Pennsylvania, for the 
time being, had to run very largely by its own mo- 
mentum, imparted by these officials when they set 
out for Harrisburg. One may safely predict a repe- 
tition of the scene when the party’s State Conven- 
tion meets in May. 


THE NEW YORK COMMISSION. 


LITTLE HAS come to light as yet to show what 
kind of a civil service commission New York has in 
the new appointees of Governor Hill. An interview 
with General Sickles, printed in the New York Even- 
ing Post early in January, shows that, though his 
intentions are good, he has but a slight knowledge of 
the way in which the law has been administered. 
As an indication of his ignorance on this point, we 
note a statement that the examinations are not prac- 
tical. He takes up and gives fresh circulation to the 
rumors that men are not questioned upon matters 
which relate to the duties they are to perform, and 
he cites the case of a young man who applied for a 
position as a specialist where a knowledge of chem- 
istry was essential. This candidate, it is asserted, 
was subjected to an examination for nearly two hours, 
and asked about almost everything else except the 
subject of chemistry. From our own knowledge of 
the retired New York Commission, we have no hesi- 
tation in saying that this assertion belongs to that 
class of rumors which, though persistently made, 
have, here in Massachusetts, been run down and 
found to be absolutely without foundation. General 
Sickles also says that it is very important that the 
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board should be in harmony with the State authori- 
ties. This we would not criticise, but the statement 
is not worth much as indicating any special belief in 
the principles of the reform system. 

Commissioner Manning was the first of the new 
members to enter upon a study of the work done by 
their predecessors, and of that which awaits their 
own efforts. He finds, he says, in the civil service 
laws nothing to conflict with what he has always 
regarded as the correct theory. He believes that 
appointments should be made upon a basis of merit, 
without regard to capacity for useful party services. 
In what way the merit should be ascertained, whether 
by examinations or by the personal judgment of the 
appointing officer, he does not say. 

Commissioner George H. Treadwell has declared 
generally that he “believes in civil service reform.” 
Beyond this, so far as we have observed, he has said 
nothing except that he has been too busy to study up 
the subject. 

The new chief examiner, Mr. John B. Riley, seems 
to have entered upon the performance of his duties 
with a desire to carry out the law impartially. 
Though a Democrat, he says that he regards the 
Civil Service Act as designed to regulate appoint- 
ments without regard to a man’s politics. He has, 
moreover, had an experience which will be helpful to 
him in his new position. As school commissioner, he 
has learned the value of some tests of capacity for 
employment in public service; and he acknowledges 
that good results have come from portions of the ser- 
vice under the new system. Formerly, he said, every 
change in the administration at Albany witnessed a 
swarm of applicants for positions as keepers, guards, 
etc., in the Clinton Prison, all urging appointment 
on the ground of solid partisan backing. All this has 
been changed since the Civil Service Law went into 
operation. Such views, in addition to an avowal of 
his determination to do his part of the work without 
partisan bias, are encouraging to all who desire to 
see the administration of the law in New York go for- 
ward on the lines laid down by the late commission. 


THE HOUSE COMMITTEE ON CIVIL 
SERVICE. 


THE course of Speaker Carlisle in making up 
the House Committee on the Civil Service deserves 
much more severe and general condemnation than 
it has as yet received. Though it may not work any 
serious injury to the existing Civil Service Law, his 
action will necessarily obstruct all attempts during 
the present Congress to advance or extend the prin- 
ciples of the reform in national affairs. 

That the head of the committee should be an out- 
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spoken and aggressive opponent of competitive ex- 
aminations and of a non-partisan civil service is 
greatly to be regretted; and, by placing such a man 
in the chairman’s place, Mr. Carlisle has disregarded, 
with unpardonable violation, the general practice in 
committee-making. The slightest sense of fairness 
and propriety would have taught him better. The 
committee, moreover, contains several members who 
are hardly less pronounced in their hostility to the 
cause than is the chairman himself. These facts 
make it appear as if Speaker Carlisle, in the sup- 
posed interest of party politics and for the purpose 
of pleasing the spoilsmen, has deliberately handed 
over the interests of this reform to its enemies. 

It is said that politicians, and even statesmen, 
have short memories; but Speaker Carlisle should 
not be allowed soon to forget the disappointment and 
indignation that his action has stirred in those who 
would have been glad to credit him with better mo- 
tives and a higher sense of public duty. 

In the mean time, we watch with anxious interest 
the fate of the excellent measure proposed by Con- 
gressman Lodge for extending the scope of the ex- 
isting law and rules, and of the numerous other bills 
which have been referred to this committee. Mr. 
Lodge’s bill is given in full in another column. 


A CIVIL SERVICE LAW FOR MARYLAND. 


THE MaryLanp Association for the reform of the civil 
service has prepared a bill for that State, which follows, 
in its main lines, the United States Act and the Acts now 
in force in other States. It provides for the appointment 
of commissioners (who are to serve, however, without 
pay), for a chief examiner to be appointed by the commis- 
sioners, for open competitive examinations, for promotion 
on the basis of merit and competition, and for the selec- 
tion of laborers by some non-partisan method. The bill 
is drawn in wide terms, so that, for instance, not only 
policemen and firemen, but school-teachers also, come 
within its scope,—a proviso which deserves hearty com- 
mendation. The commissioners are given power to in- 
vestigate any cases of infringement of the Act, and in 
such investigations have judicial powers in examining 
witnesses, requiring the production of books, and punish- 
ing for contempt. Any officer who makes an appoint- 
ment in violation of the commissioners’ rules, or neglects 
to conform in any way to their rules, is subject to a fine 
of a thousand dollars, of which half goes to the informer. 

On some other points not directly connected with the 
method of competitive examinations, but closely con- 
nected with the general principles of reform, the proposed 
Act is stringent. There are strong sections against as- 
sessments. No United States Senator, no Congressman, 
no member of the State legislature, no State or city of- 
ficer of any kind, may solicit political contributions at 
all; no person whatever may ask State or city employees 





for contributions; no employee can be removed for polit- 
ical reasons, and, if removed for cause, the cause must 
be first stated in writing to the employee who is dis- 
missed. Violation of these provisions is punishable by 
a year’s imprisonment. Promises of offices by candidates, 
and promises or threats:by public officers to their subor- 
dinates for political services, are made punishable as 
bribery. 

It may be a question whether, as a matter of policy, 
it is wise to attempt to go so farina first Act. The Mary- 
land bill, if it is enacted, will give to that State a much 
more drastic law than either Massachusetts or New York 
now has. Perhaps the temper of the average voter is 
such that the spoilsmen may succeed in discrediting 
sweeping provisions like those on political assessments ; 
but, on the other hand, perhaps the condition of politics 
in Maryland is such that only drastic measures will do 
any good. The able and public-spirited men who are 
engaged in the Maryland reform movement, no doubt, 
have gone over the ground with care, and know what they 
need, Certainly, their bill is one through which no coach 
and four can be driven. If they succeed in passing it, 
or anything like it, an immense step will have been taken 
toward improving politics, not only for Maryland, but for 
the whole country. If the Maryland reformers, and the 
rest of us, hammer away long enough, we shall get such 
laws, and enforce them. 





PROMOTIONS. 


The rule that competition shall govern promotions 
within as well as admissions to the classified service 
has become the established practice in the New 
York custom house. To get a system, however, 
that shall at once stimulate the employees to active 
interest in their work and test fairly the claims of 
those who seek promotion, has always been recog- 
nized as a matter of some difficulty. In a recent in- 
terview, Naval Officer Burt, who has probably given 
more attention to this question than any other Fed- 
eral official, pointed out the evil tendencies that are 
to be overcome, and explained the plan which he 
has adopted in his department, with extremely good 
results. 


“There is,” he says, “in the civil service, however con- 
stituted, a general tendency on the part of each employee 
to confine his interest to the special work he is engaged 
in. This work he may do well or even become very 
expert in, though in men of a certain temperament there 
is a proclivity to a perfunctory discharge of duty when 
long continued in the same line. But, whether the special 
work be intelligently or mechanically performed, the re- 
striction of attention and information to that alone is in 
many ways injurious to the general service. The vast 
advantages to the public interests of a reasonably stable 
and trained service are so great that no endeavor should 
be spared to prevent the tendencies above mentioned and 
to stimulate, so far as possible, the interest and emulation 


of the employees in the whole scope of work transacted . 


in the office where they are employed, and so to counter- 
act that disposition to what has been termed ‘dry rot,’ 
which is the only material objection brought against a 
permanent service. 

“The rule that admission to the service shall be at the 
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lowest grade, and that vacancies above that grade shall 
be filled by promotions, is founded upon the sound prin- 
ciple that such positions are best filled by trained men, 
and that the opportunity for advancement through merit 
is the best stimulant to a satisfactory discharge of duty 
in the places occupied. Under such a sound civil service 
rule in regard to promotions, there is a certain safeguard 
against the apathetic tendency that has been mentioned. 
But promotion examinations may be infrequent through 
lack of vacancies, or held at such irregular periods as 
not to exert a uniform influence. There also may be in 
a large office some difficulty on the part of the employees 
in ascertaining the main subjects in which they should 
become proficient in order to be fit for promotion or to 
best discharge their duties in the positions held by them. 
The latter consideration is generally ignored; but it is 
a safe and universal rule that, no matter how special and 
limited a clerk’s own duty in an office may be, he is 
better fitted for its intelligent discharge by every acquisi- 
tion of knowledge concerning the general business of the 
office. 

“A marked instance of the drift toward dry rot was 
recently exhibited in the examinations for promotion in 
the office of the collector of customs at this port, when 
many persons who had rendered more or less faithful 
service for many years without change in their duties were 
found to be absolutely ignorant of any other part of the 
customs business, though in many instances they were 
men of fair intelligence.” 


Recognizing the need of some remedy for this dis- 
ease, Mr. Burt devised for use in his own office the 
following scheme: a notice was given in October, 
1887, to all the employees aspiring to promotion 
that, from time to time, he would present to them 
certain questions and topics to be considered by 
them, all of which related to customs laws, regula- 
tions, and administration. It was expressly stated 
that this was in no way a part of the regular work 
of the office, but entirely voluntary, and designed 
only to give the men a chance to show their ac- 
quaintance with the general business of the office 
and their consequent fitness and unfitness for pro- 
motion. The three questions set in the first notice 
were as follows :— 


First.— What is the manifest of a vessel? what does it 
contain? from what elements is it prepared? What use 
is made of the manifest in the customs procedure, giving 
the sections of the statutes that refer to it? 

Second.— What is a bill of lading, and what is its com- 
mercial value? How is it used in the customs procedure? 

Third.— Define fully an invoice of merchandise apart 
from its use in the customs. What is its value in the 
assessment of customs duties, and what are the statutory 
requirements in that regard? Wherein is an invoice of 
consigned goods less trustworthy as a measure of market 
value than an invoice of purchased goods? Give all the 
uses of an invoice in customs procedure. 


The result proved very gratifying. There were 
fifty-four responses, of which forty-three came from 
clerks admitted to the Naval Office under civil ser- 
vice rules. Many of the papers showed thorough 
knowledge of the statutes pertaining to the cus- 
toms service, and of the judicial decisions applicable 
thereto. 


“My purpose,” said the naval officer, “was not only 
satisfactorily carried out, but the papers possessed such 
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extraordinary merit that Special Deputy Comstock has 
been able to prepare a general digest of them, giving 
such full and clear definitions of the three important doc- 
uments as will be of great value to all interested in them. 
The educational value of such a stimulant to study has 
already been manifested in the office; and a new series of 
subjects will soon be submitted to the clerks for their 
inquiry and treatment, and will include the practical 
abridgment of the many mathematical processes neces- 
sary in the calculation of customs duties.” 


The plan heretofore devised by Mr. Burt, of keep- 
ing a daily record of the work of his subordinates as 
a basis for determining who are the most deserving 
of promotion, is also in operation. The record is 
not intended to displace the judgment of the ap- 
pointing officer, but to furnish him a guide in mak- 
ing his selections. The daily attendance, efficiency, 
and conduct of each employee are registered; and 
the record which these make up would seem to con- 
stitute a practical and fair means of testing the 
merits of those who desire to enter the higher grades 
of the service. 


FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS COMMISSIONERS. 


Following is a summary of the facts and recommenda- 
tions contained in the Fourth Annual Report of the Mas- 
sachusetts Civil Service Commissioners, presented to the 
legislature Jan. 10, 1888. The report covers the period 
from Dec. 1, 1886, to Dec. 1, 1887 :— 


NUMBERS EXAMINED, ETC. 


The total number of persons in the service under civil 
service rules is about 6,000 (including some 2,700 laborers 
in Boston), with an aggregate annual compensation of 
about $4,400,000. The whole number of persons exam- 
ined (outside of the labor service), during the year, was 
1,433, Or 398 more than the preceding year. Of those ex- 
amined, 938 passed, of whom g1g had received only a 
common school education, and 19 were college graduates. 
No complaint of unfairness on the part of the examiners 
has been received, and not one of the 1,433 candidates 
examined has appealed to the commissioners for a review 
of his marking. Under amendments of the rules to take 
effect February 1, the classified service will be extended 
and a larger number of examinations required. 


THE LABOR SERVICE OF BOSTON. 


During the year ended Nov. 30, 1887, 136 requisitions 
were received for skilled and unskilled laborers; and in 
response 2,991 persons were certified, of whom 1,615 
were employed. Of those certified, 134 failed to report 
for work or declined it; and, of the number employed 
upon certification, less than one per cent. were discharged 
for bad conduct or habits. Registration is opened at in- 
tervals, so that the number of applications for the labor 
service may not greatly outrun the actual needs of the 
departments. 

CLASSIFICATIONS. 


By an amendment approved Dec. 2, 1885, draw-tenders 
and assistant draw-tenders of bridges and foremen and 
sub-foremen of laborers in the city of Boston were in- 
cluded within the rules. It is now proposed to extend 
the rules to those classes of officers in all the cities. In 
the application of the civil service rules, no discrimination 
between the several cities of the Commonwealth should 
be made, unless clearly required by the needs of the 
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public service. Under this amendment, the civil service 
classification and rules will apply equally without discrim- 
ination to all the cities, with only two exceptions: (1) the 
fire department of Boston, a well-organized and regulated 
force of about 700 men, whose qualifications can be fairly 
tested under civil service rules, while the fire force in 
other cities is much smaller and composed largely of call 
men, whose pay is too small to lead to much competition 
for appointment ; (2) the laborers in Boston, a body of 
over 2,700 men, over whose employment the commis- 
sioners, without much additional expense, take jurisdic- 
tion. In other cities, it would be impossible to do so 
without a large increase in the appropriation for civil 
service purposes, or a special appropriation by each city, 
under the authority conferred by chapter 345 of the Acts 
of 1887. The commissioners feel that they now have the 
means of putting the labor service of every city in the 
Commonwealth upon the same basis as that of Boston, 
when such city will make a sufficient appropriation to 
pay for the employment of a trustworthy registration clerk, 
to be appointed by and act under the supervision of the 
commissioners, and for a proper office. This expense 
will vary in the different cities somewhat; but in none of 
them will it be large, when compared to the sums annu- 
ally paid in each for public labor. The inclusion in the 
classified service of draw-tenders and foremen of laborers 
in Boston by the amendment of Dec. 2, 1885, has been 
attended with good results; and similar benefit to the 
service may be expected from the extension to other cities. 


EXAMINATIONS, 


The commissioners have endeavored through the year 
to make all examinations practical, and so far as possible 
to relate to the duties of the office sought by the appli- 
cant. Copies of the examination papers used are printed 
in the appendix. The examination of draw-tenders get- 
ting over $700 a year relates to experience, arithmetic, 
and the duties of the position. In case of steam draw- 
bridges, the applicant is examined upon the use of a 
stationary engine. Foremen of laborers are examined 
upon experience, arithmetic, the duties of the position,— 
the questions for the different departments being adapted 
to the work to be done in each—and in some of the 
departments upon the use of explosives and drainage. 


PHYSICAL EXAMINATIONS. 


The commissioners in February decided that physical 
examination was necessary for applicants for positions as 
watchmen and turnkeys in the State prison and Massa- 
chusetts reformatory, and provided for it by regulation. 
It was found that these positions required men of sound 
health and strong physique. In the Boston police and 
fire forces, a competitive examination upon physical quali- 
fications has been provided, with excellent results. The 
examination takes place in the gymnasium of the Boston 
Young Men’s Christian Union, and is conducted by A. H. 
Brown, the director. The importance of ascertaining the 
physical proportions and the weight, height, and strength 
of applicants for certain branches of the civil service has 
long been realized by the commissioners, but has never 
been carried into effect until the present year. Just what 
the applicant’s physical ability is for performing such ser- 
vice as he is expected to render as a regular duty, or in 
case of an emergency, is not brought out unless by actual 
measurements and tests. The following observations are 
made as a basis for judgment as to each man’s physical 
condition: age, weight, height, height sitting, girth of 
head, chest full, chest in repose, waist, hips, thighs, legs, 
arms, etc., depth of chest, breadth of shoulders, waist, 
and hips, capacity of lungs, strength of lungs, strength of 
back, legs, shoulders, abdomen, chest, upper arms, and 








forearms. The strength tests are made by dynamometers 
and the lifting of weights, and the agility and endurance 
of the applicant are tested by exercise in running. The 
condition of the heart and lungs is also tested by running, 
and defects that do not show themselves while the person 
is in a passive state often appear after exercise. In addi- 
tion to the tests given to policemen, the firemen are re- 
quired to show their strength and agility in rope and 
ladder climbing. 

When comparing the measurements and tests of the 
applicants with the data which have been accumulated 
from the examinations of a large number of men of the 
same age and conditions in life, it is possible, by giving 
to each qualification the weight its importance deserves, 
to gauge each man’s ability and give him his relative 
standing or per cent. It may be safely affirmed that the 
men who have passed the present physical examinations 
are much better qualified for their special work than 
those who have been rejected. As the number of appli- 
cants increases, the standard can be slowly raised, until 
a picked body of men can be selected for the service. 
No arguments are necessary to prove that men so tried 
and tested will not only render better service, but that 
there will be a great saving in time and money formerly 
lost in consequence of inability and sickness from want 
of physical stamina. 


CERTIFICATION. 


The system established by the Civil Service Act and 
rules is based upon the democratic theory that, subject 
to certain limitations, every citizen has the right to com- 
pete for public employment, and the position shall go to 
the person who comes out ahead in the competition. 
This theory can be carried out only by limiting the 
number of persons certified for a vacancy to the highest 
on the list. The commissioners are not and can never 
become the appointing power. Their jurisdiction is prop- 
erly limited by law to receiving applications, investigating 
the character of applicants, subjecting them to practical, 
impartial examinations, and then certifying those standing 
at the head of the list to the appointing officer. 

It has been suggested that the whole eligible list should 
be certified, and the appointing officer allowed to take any 
one who is on it, without regard to his relative standing. 
The suggestion was formulated in a bill introduced in the 
last Congress, and rejected with practical unanimity. In 
the opinion of the commissioners, such a provision defeats 
the whole intention of the law, destroys its efficiency, and 
ends its usefulness. The Civil Service Act expressly pro- 
vided for competitive examination and “for the filling of 
vacancies in offices in accordance with the results of such 
examinations.” This means that the person who passes 
the best examination has the first right to appointment, 
and can be passed by only for good cause. He has 
gained a vested legal right which cannot be lightly disre- 
garded. Limited discretion is properly given to the ap- 
pointing power by allowing him to choose from three 
names ; but certainly, if the system is worthy of support, 
out of the three highest names on the eligible list one 
person can be found fit for appointment. If it takes the 
whole eligible list for the selection of a public servant, 
the present system is a failure and a burden to the Com- 
monwealth. If the three persons certified are fit for ap- 
pointment, the appointing officer is not entitled to more 
names. To allow him more, is: First, to take competi- 


tion out of the system, and to say that the lowest on the 
list has the same chance of appointment as the highest, 
if by political or private influence he can control the ap- 
pointing mind. Second, it subjects the appointing power 
to all the political and personal influences which the law 
seeks to remove from him. 


If he has a list of twenty 
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or thirty names from which to select, political influence 
and personal importunity will have about as free a field 
as under a spoils system. ‘The only check that can then 
be placed upon the appointing officer will be the require- 
ment that his personal friend or political henchman shall 
get 65 per cent. in the simple examination required of 
candidates for office. Under a system by which last 
year 938 out of 1,433 applicants passed the examination, 
would this check be of sufficient value to justify the ex- 
pense and machinery of a State commission? Tzird, it 
reduces the system to a mere pass examination, and takes 
out of it the principle of appointment upon ascertained 
merit. The Civil Service Law was not passed merely to 
get fit persons in office. It was not necessary for that 
purpose. Its whole theory and its justification are that 
it secures for the public service not only fit persons, but 
the fittest persons, and secures them upon their fitness 
alone, without regard to political or religious creed, or 
personal influence. Fourth, as a result, the most eligible 
persons for appointment will cease to apply for examina- 
tion. They will not incur the trouble and expense of un- 
dergoing examination which results in no advantage, and 
which is competitive in name, but not in fact. The pub- 
lic service will inevitably suffer by loss in the character 
and ability of applicants for positions in it. 

In all cases, the appointing officer is entitled to three 
names. He can make separate requisitions for each 
vacancy and receive three names, or, for his own conven- 
ience, in cases where more than one vacancy exists, he 
can in one requisition call for names to fill all the vacan- 
cies. In that case, he receives together the names he 
would have received in separate certifications, if he had 
made separate requisitions. For instance, requisition is 
made for one vacancy. Three names, A, B, and C, are cer- 
tified; and one of them, say A, is appointed. Then, on 
the next requisition, B, C, and D are certified; and one of 
them is appointed. If, instead, one requisition was made 
for two vacancies, the four names would have been certi- 
fied together, thus giving the appointing officer exactly 
the same names that he would have received upon dis- 
tinct requisitions. Where a greater number of vacancies 
exist, the same principle is followed ; and a proportionate 
increase is made in the number of names certified. As 
no person under the rules is entitled to certification more 
than three times, except by consent of the appointing 
power, this proportion is as follows: for one vacancy, 
three names are certified ; for two vacancies, four names ; 
for three vacancies, five names; then for each multiple 
of three vacancies, the same multiple of five names; for 
one vacancy over a multiple of three, three names addi- 
tional to those prescribed for such multiple; for two 
vacancies over a multiple of three, four names in addi- 
tion to those prescribed for such multiple. It is obvious 
that the certification of three names for each vacancy, 
when more than one vacancy is to be filled, violates the 
intention of the rules, and is a great injustice to those 
highest on the list. It disregards entirely their right to 
certification in order three successive times, as requisi- 
tions are made. The practice adopted by the commis- 
sioners is in strict conformity to the rules, and was 
adopted for the convenience of the appointing officers, 
who, if they so desire, can at any time, instead of calling 
for names to fill a number of vacancies, make requisition 
for each vacancy, and receive in each case three names. 


SOLDIERS’ EXEMPTION. 

The report summarizes the action taken by the com- 
missioners and the governor and council in asking the 
opinion of: the Supreme Court concerning the construc- 
tion of the Tobin bill passed in June last, and restates 





the points of the amended rules adopted in pursuance of 
the court’s opinion, which has been printed in previous 
numbers of the Recorp. Concerning the effect of the 
new law, the commissioners say that, as it has been in 
operation but six months, it is early to report accurately 
on this point, and add: — 


During the year, 403 persons were appointed to office 
under the rules. During half of this period (the six 
months of the soldier exemption law), sixteen veterans 
only have been appointed without examination. Of these 
sixteen, twelve were appointed in the prison service of 
Boston, where, owing to the small pay and the necessity 
of residence in the institution, it was impossible to get 
enough competition to make an eligible list. During 
these six months, the number of veterans applying for ex- 
amination has averaged less than before the law was 
passed. These facts tend to justify the opinion of the 
commissioners expressed in their report of last year, that 
the soldier exemption act would operate to exclude vet- 
erans from the public service by leading them to expect 
appointment without examination ; while the appointing 
officers, in their desire to get those found most eligible 
upon examination, and to relieve themselves from impor- 
tunity, would make requisition for the highest names on 
the list. 


CONCLUSION. 


the local examining boards for assistance which has made 


ticular indebtedness to the chief examiner, Mr. Sherwin, 
several duties. 


sioners. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


marine clerk. 
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The commissioners acknowledge their obligations to 
the administration of the law successful, and express par- 


to the secretary, Mr. Dudley, and to the labor clerk, Mr. 
Johnson, for the able and faithful performance of their 


The report is signed by Francis A. Osborn, Chas. Theo. 
Russell, Jr., Chas. W. Clifford, Civil Service Commis- 


The board of examiners for the Portland (Me.) custom 
house has recently been reorganized, and is now com- 
posed of the following local officials: Edward R. Pierce 
(chairman), appraiser; Charles W. Roberts (secretary), 
superintendent of warehouses ; Josiah Chase, deputy col- 
lector ; Bion Wilson, deputy surveyor; Nathan W. Allen, 





as partisan favors. These are inquiries that ought to be 
made, and very searchingly; but no special committee 
can make them satisfactorily. Let the Senate take up 
the matter in open sessions for executive business ; let 
the facts be brought out on every nomination submitted 
by the President ; and, if inquiry is needed to get at the 
truth, let it be made by the committee to which the ap- 
pointments are properly referred.— Mew York Times. 





Daniel Manning was always ready to learn, and it is 
one of the noteworthy facts in his career that he had not 
been a year in office before he became a hater of the 
“spoils system” in politics. He often remarked that the 
greatest distress of his public life was the contention and 
clamor of office-seekers, and that, if he could be rid of 
them, he could transact the business of his department 
in half the time and with twice the satisfaction that was 
possible under the existing system. Civil service reform 
lost one of its most promising recruits by the stroke that 
deprived the country of his services. We mourn the 
death of such a man; but we are sure that his example 
will not be lost upon the younger generation of his coun- 
trymen, or upon any who admire steadiness of nerve, can- 
dor of mind, and patience of temper in the administration 
of great public trusts.— Zhe WVation. 





Ascertained special capacity being established as a con- 
dition which shall outrank purely political considerations 
as a qualification for appointment in our home service, 
how much more necessary it seems that this essential 
should be insured for the delicate, difficult, and responsi- 
ble duties which our consuls are called upon to discharge 
in foreign countries! In 1864, on the recommendation 
of Secretary Seward, Congress provided for the appoint- 
ment, after examination, of a limited number of consular 
clerks, who should possess certain qualifications, and 
should not be removable except for cause. Their ser- 
vices are made available within the department itself, or 
in any of its consular offices. A wide range of experi- 
ence is thus given. It is recommended that the number 
of consular clerks thus authorized should be largely in- 
creased, and that the system should be extended so as to 
include a plan of gradation and promotion which would 
place at the service of the State Department at all times, 
and through all changes of administration, a trained corps 
of consular officers, available to fill vacancies or to meet 
emergencies.— Perry Belmont, in January Forum. 























Senator Hoar, says the Boston Zyanscript, impartially 
states a very grave reason, if no other existed, why the 





The Civil Service Commission has fixed its schedule 
of examinations for New England for the year 1888 as 
follows : — 

Massachusetts: Boston, Monday, May 14, and Thurs- 
day, October .4; Springfield, Saturday, May 26. Rhode 
Island: Providence, Friday, May 11, and Saturday, Oc- 
tober 6. Vermont: Burlington, Tuesday, May 22, and 
Tuesday, September 25; Rutland, Thursday, May 24. 
Connecticut: New Haven, Wednesday, May g, and Tues- 
day, October 9; Hartford, Tuesday, May 29. Maine: 
Portland, Friday, May 18, and Thursday, September 27 ; 
Bangor, Saturday, September 29. New Hampshire: Con- 
cord, Wednesday, May 16; and Portsmouth, Tuesday, 
October 2. 




















general government should not embark in the business 
of telegraphy. He has no doubt of the authority of Con- 
gress in the premises, but his insuperable objections for 
the present against the plan are thus stated : — 


The abuse of the power of appointment and removal from 
office for political objects has been a subject of complaint by 
our wisest statesmen and thinkers from a time preceding the 
inauguration of Mr. Jefferson. It exists in undiminished force 
to-day, except so far as the hands of the Executive are now 
tied by a statute passed during the last Republican administra- 
tion. No Executive ever so abused this power of appointment 
and removal for political objects as the present Executive has 
abused it within the domain of his existing legal power. To 
give the government of the United States the sole control of 
the oy would require a large addition to the number of 
officers to be appointed by the President and the heads of de- 
partments, numbering, according to varying estimates of per- 
sons who have carefully examined the subject, from fifty thou- 
sand to one hundred thousand. I cannot assent in the present 
condition of public sentiment, and with the present habits of 
the political parties, to add this vast number to those whose 
tenure is to depend on Executive favor. 





Mr. Eugene Hale is after a worthy object, but he is 
going for it in a clumsy fashion. He proposes a special 
committee of Senators, with all the usual powers and per- 
quisites of such a body, to inquire into “ pernicious activ- 
ity” in politics in the civil service, and also whether 
appointments have been made upon merit or distributed 




















